diately sent for Weston. But this fact rests entirely upon the evidence of Franklin; who could only say that " she told him the letter was sent from my Lord," and that "he thought" it was about Overbuiy: evidence which, even if given by a less exceptionable witness, was too loose and conjectural to support any safe conclusion.
14. The last part, which was assigned to Serjeant Crew, was more to the purpose. When the King told Somerset not long after he was first called in question, that from the very beginning of the business he had " ever and at all times behaved himself quite contrary to the form that men that wish the trial of the verity ever did in such a case," he was speaking of his behavior towards himself and the Commissioners. If he had known what else he had been doing elsewhere, he would not have seen any reason for withdrawing the charge. It may be possible to explain Somerset's proceedings when he first heard of Weston's arrest without supposing him to have been an accessory before the fact; but it must be said that they were exactly such as a man who knew that there was evidence in existence to convict him would naturally have resorted to.
The proofs on this point were gathered into three heads: 1. Practicing to suppress testimony. 2. Destroying or misdating letters. 3. Endeavoring to obtain a general pardon.
The evidence on the first head was not worth much. It was Franklin's account of his interview with the Countess at the Cockpit, which I have already mentioned as the evidence on which Coke very strangely relied for proof that Somerset was an accessory to the murder before the fact;1 and though used by Serjeant Crew for the more modest purpose of proving that he " practiced " (after the fact) " to suppress testimony," it could not bring even that home to him, because no one but the
i See above, p. 82. VOL. n.                    8
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